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A well-known German educator, speaking recently in high 
terms of American contributions to educational theory and prac- 
tice, regretted that it consisted of fragmentary, isolated, and often 
unsystematic studies. " There is one man in America," said he, 
" who could organize this material ; and that man is G. Stanley 
Hall." 

Adolescence is Dr. Hall's reply to the wish of his German 
friend. But is it a systematic treatise ? Would Dr. Hall attempt 
to organize his material, if he could? In the light of his 
expressed scorn for the " cartographer and tabulator of the fields 
of knowledge," we are inclined to think not. The book is in 
perfect accord with Dr. Hall's usual method. A wealth of mate- 
rial drawn from child-study, anthropology, criminology, physiol- 
ogy, sociology, and numerous other "ologies" has been worked 
over, digested, and — sifted. There we are not so certain. One 
is amazed at the extent of knowledge in all fields, at the audacity 
and suggestiveness of the ideas and theories presented ; but they 
are hurled at us with little regard to system. Many of these 
studies were made by students of Dr. Hall, and consequently 
reflect his own preconceptions. He is the blazer of a new trail 
in psychology; too much of a genius to be disturbed by lack of 
method, content, we may well believe, to allow someone of less 
original power and insight the privilege of working over his 
contributions into more systematic form. The first discoverer 
of a new land is never able to give us a complete map of the 
country. Just as little ought we to expect a thoroughly organ- 
ized and balanced treatise from one who has made extended 
original contributions to a science. Nevertheless, there is a 
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unifying idea, a thread of continuity running through the entire 
book. We have the outlines of a new psychology and a new 
education. 

While the theory of psychogenesis presented in the book is 
meant to serve as a basis for a new education, it is the portion 
which is by far the most clearly defined and most originally con- 
ceived. " The new psychology," lately the name used to desig- 
nate the experimentalist school, receives another connotation when 
applied to Dr. Hall's theory. He departs radically from ortho- 
dox psychology, first in point of view, secondly in method, thirdly 
in the material which he admits as data, and finally, and neces- 
sarily, in his conclusions. 

The point of view is that of genesis. But " genesis " is here 
used in a larger than its accustomed significance. It is not 
restricted, as in most genetic psychology, to an order of the devel- 
opment of an individual mind. Still less does it harmonize with 
those epistemological pseudo-genetic accounts of mind which 
admit the adult consciousness as their only data and find their 
method in speculation and introspection. "Mind is almost 
coextensive with life — at least, animal life." With such a view 
of mind, its genesis is naturally presented in biological and evolu- 
tionary terms. Dr. Hall says in his preface that "the genetic 
ideas of the soul which pervade this book are new both in matter 
and method. If they are true, they mark an extension of evolu- 
tion into the psychic field of the utmost importance." While 
agreeing in general with the author that his view-point is origi- 
nal, we must, however, take exception to the calm way in which 
he ignores the contributions of the English school of evolu- 
tionists to a biological psychology. We are certainly not obliged 
to revert to the time of Aristotle, as he intimates, to find a 
psychology based upon biology. Had Darwin, Spencer, and 
Romanes not prepared the way, it is doubtful whether we should 
have been favored with Dr. Hall's illuminating treatment of a 
biological psychology. The oversight can be explained only on 
the ground of excess of enthusiasm for his own presentation of 
the subject. 

The chief articles in Dr. Hall's creed — his attitude is rather 
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that of a man who presents a creed than of one who presents a 
theory — sifted and selected seem to be : 

1. "There are as many types of mind as of body, and vice 
versa, and we can truly know soul only through body, and con- 
versely can know body only through soul." As a corollary to the 
above would follow a statement, often reiterated, that " much, if 
not most, soul is lost. With extinction of every animal type a 
soul-type vanishes from the world." 

2. " Each character-type is thus a fulfilled possibility of devel- 
opment in some specific direction, and in man is based on uncon- 
scious, instinctive, prehuman, or animal traits, the elements of 
which are combined into aggregates of greater or less cohesion 
according to age or persistence in time." He speaks here of a 
" general psychonomic law which assumes that we are influenced 
in our deeper, more temperamental dispositions by the life-habits 
and codes of conduct of we know not what unnumbered hosts 
of ancestors, which, like a cloud of witnesses, are present through- 
out our lives." This may be called a statement of the recapitu- 
lation theory, if you will, but it is expressed in general terms. 
There are no passages in the book which uphold the view of a 
direct, unvarying parallelism between ontogenetic and phylo- 
genetic development. Direct parallelism is the objectionable 
feature in the usual statement of a recapitulation theory. No 
one who accepts the theory of evolution can object to Dr. Hall's 
formulation of the theory of recapitulation. 

3. "As physical nature could hardly be really taught before 
the development hypothesis, so psychic natures, now so misrep- 
resented, cannot be properly taught, or will at least then be far 
more effectively taught, and not only without the present mental 
wreckage, but with vast moral and intellectual economies." 
Genetic psychology is to be the handmaid of education. 

The method. — Dr. Hall has been severely criticised for his 
large use of the questionnaire method. In Adolescence he turns 
the tables upon his critics, attacking the method of introspection 
on the ground of its inadequacy. The mental processes of the 
child, the animal, and the savage — all rich mines for the genetic 
psychologist — cannot be studied by the method of introspection. 
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The mind of primitive man, now extinct, can be known only 
through the interpretation of the relics he has left. " The con- 
scious adult person is not a monad reflecting the universe, but 
a fragment broken off and detached from the great world of soul 
.... well fitted to illustrate some aspects, and hopelessly unable 
to exemplify or even know other regions in the cosmos of soul." 
But introspection can take us no farther than the conscious mental 
processes of the individual adult. The present attentive state, flit- 
ting though intense, does not inform us of the past history of even 
the individual mind, for much that was once present to con- 
sciousness has now lapsed, and can be known and studied, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hall, only in its effects upon the organism which 
appear in " motor responses " and " subconscious psychoses." In 
conclusion he states that " we must collect states of mind, senti- 
ments, phenomena long since elapsed, psychic facts that appear 
faintly and perhaps but once in a lifetime, and that in only a 
few and rare individuals; impulses that, it may be, never any- 
where rise above the threshold, but manifest themselves in au- 
tomatisms, acts, behavior, things neglected." 

While we do not deny the value of these materials, the method 
has not yet been devised which can be trusted to give us a true 
report upon them. Questionnaires, multiplied observations, 
must rest upon a securer basis, if inductions from them are to be 
accepted as trustworthy. Dr. Hall recognizes the fact that much 
of this collected material is in a crude and unorganized state; 
that some of it is worthless. But he claims most justly that this 
is necessary in a new science. He does not, however, notice the 
difficulty which every conservative student of mind will see at 
once — that data of this nature may be easily juggled with. Like 
statistics, they may be made to prove any theory which one 
wishes to read into them. The method advocated by Dr. Hall 
will not be largely adopted, we hope, until it has evolved a check 
by which to test and verify its results. Otherwise we shall be led 
into the wildest romances upon mental life and behavior. Much 
that Dr. Hall has given us in these volumes will be relegated 
by the majority of psychologists to the field of psychological 
romance. Much of it must certainly remain unproven ; although 
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the illumination which it throws upon mental phenomena may at 
least be accepted as a provisional argument for its truth. In 
time these theories of President Hall may be considered as neces- 
sary to the explanation of mind as the theory of ether to the 
interpretation of certain facts in the physical world. 

Yet what Dr. Hall can do with impunity because of his mental 
grasp and clear insight, every tyro will consider his right and 
privilege. Where, then, shall we end ? The careful psychologist 
may well exclaim before the possibility of a universal application 
of this method : " Give us pause ! " 

The Held of genetic psychology, as Dr. Hall views it, is wide. 
(1) It builds upon anthropology, studying not only the races 
that have disappeared, but those that are vanishing. He desires 
to get something like a composite picture of racial development, 
and thus see mind in its stages of evolution. While he holds that 
the child and the race are the key to each other, he still recognizes 
the limitations of the recapitulation theory. (2) It includes the 
study of defectives. By the process of devolution the more com- 
plex processes are the first to disappear, leaving the earlier forms 
intact. We thus get a picture of psychical evolution in its inverse 
order. (3) It includes animal psychology. Here careful obser- 
vation is needed, lest we read into the activities of the lower 
animals mental processes that are not present. " We shall never 
truly know ourselves till we know the mind of animals, especially 
those in our own line of descent," says Hall. This field has been 
largely worked in the last few years. Modern empirical psychol- 
ogy seems disposed to admit reliable data from animal psychology 
as explanatory of the development of the individual mind. (4) 
The most numerous studies in genetic psychology belong to the 
department of child-study. Even those who have decried child- 
study most must confess that, when the crude materials have been 
organized, when the careless and untruthful observations have 
been weeded out, there still remains a residuum extremely rich in 
suggestions as to the process of mental evolution, and of great 
practical value in pointing out effective methods in education. 
Adolescence is a proof of the value of child-study. 

Conclusions. — Hall makes out three main stages in the devel- 
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opment of the individual mind. The first is that of early infancy. 
He touches lightly upon it, as it bears only indirectly upon the 
main problem of adolescence. Now the child gets his funda- 
mental psychophysical endowment. Our earliest ancestors, in 
their experiences with light and darkness, cold and heat, sun and 
storm, in their struggle with wild animals, have shaped the 
rhythm of life and bestowed upon their offspring their basal 
mental attitudes. " The feeling-instincts are the bearers of mental 
heredity." Here " we have to deal with the archaeology of mind, 
with zones or strata which precede consciousness as we know it. 
.... These radicals of man's psychic life, while some of them 
are decadent, rudimentary, and superseded, are often important 
just in proportion to the depth of the phylogenetic strata into 
which they strike their roots. Hunger, love, pride, and many 
other instinctive feelings, to say nothing of pleasure and pain, 
can be traced far down through the scale of vertebrate and inver- 
tebrate life." 

Feeling and sensation are confused in this nebulous period of 
the mind's unfolding, as they sometimes are in the nomen- 
clature of certain psychologists. Mental life centers chiefly about 
the metabolic and nutritive functions of the body. "The true 
beginning for a psychology essentially genetic is hunger, the first 
sentient expression of the will to live." Touch might be called 
a primitive sensation, since all other senses arose by gradual 
differentiation from it. Smell was one of the earliest senses to 
be differentiated from general sensibility. It appears early in 
infancy, and there undoubtedly plays its original role, that is, as 
an aid to prehension. It becomes less and less important as life 
advances. Hearing and vision as organs of the mind become 
progressively finer and better adapted to their functions, up to the 
period of complete maturity. 

The most original contribution in the book is the explanation 
of what is generally known as the drill period, roughly marked off 
by the years from eight to twelve. The child is less liable to 
disease, grows more slowly, and seems mentally and physically 
to have reached a time of greater stability, in marked contrast 
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to the instability of the periods preceding and following. To 
quote Dr. Hall : 

Everything, in short, suggests the culmination of one stage of life, as if it 
thus represented what was once and for a very protracted and relatively sta- 
tionary period the age of maturity in some remote, perhaps pygmoid, stage of 
human evolution, when in a warm climate the young of our species once 
shifted for themselves independently of further parental aid. The qualities 
now developed are phyletically vastly older than all the neo-atavistic traits of 
body and soul, later to be superposed like a new and higher story built onto 
our primal nature. The momentum of the paleo-psychic traits is great, and 

they are often clearly distinguishable from those to be later added 

Indeed, there are a few indications of a yet earlier age nodality or meristic 
segmentation, as if amid the increased instabilities of health at the age of 
about six we could still detect the ripple-marks of an ancient pubic beach now 
shifted high above the tides of a receding shore line, as human infancy has 
been prolonged. 

However we may regard Dr. Hall's theory, every observant 
teacher and parent recognizes these changes in child-nature. The 
genetic psychologist has heretofore been content to describe these 
periods of development. Dr. Hall is the first to attempt an 
explanation in other terms than the parallels of bodily changes. 

Adolescence is the new and higher story added by develop- 
ment. 

Development is now less gradual and more saltatory — suggestive of some 
ancient period of storm and stress, when old moorings were broken and a 

higher level attained The cohesions between the elements of personality 

are loosened by the disparities of both somatic and psychic development, and if 
there is a rest at any stage or in any part before the higher unity is achieved, 

there is almost sure to be degeneration on a lower level than before 

Early adolescence is thus the infancy of man's higher nature, when he receives 
from the great All-mother his last capital of energy and evolutionary 
momentum. 

There is a parallel development of the nervous system along 
the cord, basal ganglia, cerebellum, and cerebrum which would 
give us the complete picture of mental evolution, if we could inter- 
pret it correctly. In the earlier stages sense-stimuli tend to pass 
over into reflex action ; with the dawn of adolescence there is an 
increase in the number and complexity of associations, so that 
stimuli pass by the long circuit route, giving rise to deliberative 
action. 
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Dr. Hall pays slight heed to the dictum of the psychologist 
that there can be no psychology of the unconscious. All the 
fundamental activities are on this level; in fact, most of the 
activities of the soul do not give rise to consciousness, a phenome- 
non which represents but one type of mind, a late and partial 
development. In his outline of psychogenesis Dr. Hall is obliged 
to introduce a psychology of the unconscious to make his theory 
consistent ; yet it is not necessary that it play so much of a part 
even in his theory. 

We have attempted to give in brief the chief characteristics of 
Dr. Hall's theory of psychic evolution. But psychology is not to 
be studied for itself; it is not to be regarded as a pure science. 
Education is man's chief problem, and genetic psychology is the 
guide-post which points the way. 

While the different features of the new education have not 
been clearly denned, the suggestions as to general and special 
method scattered throughout the book are perfectly consistent 
with the psychological presuppositions. In general, before the 
value of subject-matter or method can be decided upon, we must 
determine what instincts are desirable either for their own sake 
or for where they lead, and what are undesirable and to be checked 
and left to "progressive atrophy." This would lead to nothing 
particularly novel or revolutionary in school practice. Since 
school systems have existed, educational thinkers have asked 
themselves the question : What instincts shall we foster and what 
frown upon ? answering it, to be sure, in various ways, yet recog- 
nizing the necessity of first determining this problem before 
sketching a system of education. 

Next comes the study of the individual child, his possibilities 
and budding talents. Perhaps Dr. Hall lays unusual emphasis 
upon the needs of the individual child. It would certainly be 
desirable if the school could more often take the individual into 
consideration rather than the class. 

Having determined upon our ends in the light of the child's 
past and his future, it then remains to be determined what mental 
pabulum will further this end, and in what manner it can be most 
economically and effectively presented. Dr. Hall recommends in 
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brief and general terms a course of study which has already been 
worked out in a few schools. Dr. Dopp in her " Industrial and 
Social History " series is presenting the material so that it can be 
utilized in the ordinary school. Her books are a practical applica- 
tion of Dr. Hall's theory of psychogenesis. Why all this empha- 
sis upon primitive life ? Is it not wasteful ? Is it desirable ? Dr. 
Hall has met some of the objections which we might naturally 
expect to arise. " We shall save the child from the omnipresent 
dangers of precocity." We may thus also foster the impulses 
through which the child will be able to realize his complete inheri- 
tance and " make it possible to utilize for further psychic growth 
the results of the higher heredity which are the most precious and 
potential things on earth. There are other arguments which Dr. 
Hall might well have used; one is especially important. The 
modern child is born into a very complex society — too complex 
to be understood even in mature life. Yet a clearer insight into 
the meaning and possibilities of this society may be gained 
through the study of the simpler forms, with their gradual 
development into the more complex. We are inclined to believe 
that this material, rightly presented, furnishes us with the most 
economical means of fitting the child to become an efficient mem- 
ber of modern society. 

Dr. Hall does not overlook the necessity of formal work or of 
drill methods. He says: 

Even if it be prematurely [the child], must be subjected to special dis- 
ciplines and be apprenticed to the higher qualities of adulthood, for he is not 
only a product of nature, but a candidate for a highly developed humanity. 
.... To many, if not most, of the influences here there can be at first but 

little inner response These necessities may be hard for the health of the 

body, sense, and mind. Pedagogic art consists in breaking the child into them 
betimes as intensively and as quickly as possible, with minimal strain and with 
least amount of explanation and coquetting for natural interest. 

This is in perfect harmony with Dr. Hall's theory of psycho- 
genesis. The years from about eight to twelve, as has been noted 
previously, seem to reflect a period of great stability in the race, 
when presumably in some post-simian age they reached an early 
maturity. Whatever our view of the meaning of this stage may 
be, we can but adopt Dr. Hall's suggestions as to method. Drill 
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in arithmetic, and in reading, writing, and spelling; the study of 
foreign languages, if they are to be thoroughly mastered; arbi- 
trary memorization — these should be the instruments of the 
school at this period. It has become almost universal in school 
administration to give these grades, if any, into the hands of the 
new and unskilled teacher. Experience has taught us that less 
harm can be done to child-nature at this period than either before 
or after. As Dr. Hall says, this is the " age of little method and 
of much matter." The teacher is but a " pedotrieb." 

Drill methods, however, are not applicable either to the periods 
preceding or to those following. The period of infancy is the 
period of play, when attention must be held by strong appeals to 
interest. The period of adolescence also calls for freedom and 
opportunity for individual expression. "Over accuracy is 
atrophy." 

The new education sketched in Adolescence includes all that 
is good in the old ; gives it a psychological basis ; finds for drill 
methods a fitting time; but it also demands that the needs pecu- 
liar to the infant and adolescent shall also be recognized. If an 
extract here and there in the book would seem to indicate that Dr. 
Hall is an extremist, a careful survey of the whole book convinces 
one that the methods recommended are perfectly sane. So sane 
are they, in fact, that the school has already recognized the valid- 
ity of the greater portion and incorporated them in its practice. 

When we come to the discussion of special methods, we strike 
the weak place in the book. Science has been treated with defer- 
ence, and a special chapter assigned it. Evidently Dr. Hall con- 
siders this " the knowledge of most worth." English, history, and 
drawing are discussed in the same chapter with superstitions, 
association, and memory. To this same chapter is also relegated 
the consideration of the normal school, the high school, the college, 
and the university. As the schools of the adolescent period they 
deserve a special chapter for their discussion. No part of the 
book is so poorly digested, so little organized, and so replete with 
illustrations of the deficiencies of the questionnaire method. 

Although somewhat startling in his originality, we are inclined 
to believe that Dr. Hall has by a series of mental leaps impossible 
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to most of his readers arrived at conclusions that will later be 
received in the most conservative of scientific circles. Adolescence 
bears marks of genius in the fire and poetical fervor of its lan- 
guage. Seldom does one have the pleasure of reading a scientific 
book which rises above the cold and exact phraseology that 
properly clothes close and careful reasoning. This book fre- 
quently leaves the realm of proved fact, and its imaginative diction 
is in perfect keeping with its thought. A stylistic peculiarity 
which we cannot so readily overlook is the coinage of new words. 
This may have been necessitated in a measure by the novelty of 
the thought ; yet an old and familiar word and phrase might often 
have been substituted with great gain in clearness of expression. 
In spite of its failings, which are on the mechanical side, 
Adolescence is unquestionably an epoch-making book in education. 



